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This study exanlned states' policies toward families 
in the context of requirements of Part H of the individuals with 
Disabilities Blucation Act to provide early intervention services to 
all families with infants and tc^dlers with special needs. The study 
reviewed 13 "Year 4'' applications for Part H funds from states in all 
geographical regions of the country and f roi states with a high 
percentage of ethnic minorities. Each applj'jation was reviemd for 
general and specific statements of policies aimed at reaching 
populations typically under served, and for policies which would 
empower families by providing them maximum choice and flexibility. 
Conclusions and recommendations are grouped into the following 
categories: policies that impact on families' perceptions of problems 
and needs; policies that enhance enabling factors; policies that 
empower families; and policies that monitor and support services to 
minorities. Results indicated that, although all states reflected the 
spirit of the law, few of the applications had concrete examples or 
details on how general principles would be put into operations. The 
14 specific recommendations include the following; in addition to 
targeting the general population, public awareness campaigns should 
also target minority populations; cost of services should be 
minimized to make these services accessible to all families; Part H 
should allow families to define their memt«rs? and state data systems 
should include family sociodemographic characteristics to allow 
monitoring of equitable distribution of resources. (Seven references) 
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SUMMARY 

The intent of Part H of the individuais with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) is to 
provide early Intervention services to ail families with infants and toddlers with special 
needs, and to do so bi a way that recognizes the integrity of families m the care and 
nurtunng of their children, if earty Intervention services are to be available to ail 
families, and readi families who are typically undersen/ed, polici^ and procedures 
must taice into account the cunent realities of the Ameiican family (Arc^, Key^. 
Gallagher. Henick, 1992). 

In order to examine the stat^' policies towards families, we reviewed 13 'Year 
4' appik»tion$ for Part H funds. The sample included applications from states in aii 
geographical regions of the country, and from states with a high percentage of ethnic 
minorities. Each application was reviewed for general and sf^ific statements of 
policies aimed at reaching populations typically undersen/ed, and for policies whi(^ 
would empower family by providing them maximum choice and flexibility. More 
specifically, we looked at the following policies: 

I. Poileiea that imi^ct on FamHlaa' P erceptions of Probiema and 

Naaiis 

1. In addition to targeting the ^erai population, pubik: awareness 
campa^ns should also target m^ority populatk)ns. 

2. An extensh^ chikj find and refenai system should be instituted to reach 
populattons who may be underserved. 

II. Policies Th at Enhance Enabling Factors 

1. Cost of sen^k:es should be minimized to make these service accessible to 
all families. 

2. Transportation should be provkted as needed to ensure that services are 
accessible. 



3. Care for tfie diiid recoMng servtees and for young siblings should be 
provided during meetings with parmts as needed to «i$ure that the lack of 
sR}lbig care or cost of chiidcare are obstacles to parent partteipation. 

4. To ensure that ^rvices win be accmible to children whose mothers are in 
the labor force, it should be possM to provkto early intervention services 
at chiidcare facilities. 

III. Poildea That Emfiowar FamlHaa 

1 . Part ; ; should allow families to c^ne their membere. 

2. Part H should alkiw family to choose the language for meetings, 
assessment, and service. 

3. Families shouki be able to choose ^nws for meetings and services so as to 
not interfere witfi their woric sdiedules. 

4. Families should be free to choose their servtee owrdkiator. 

5. Families should be mouraged to brk^ a family advocate of their choice to 
IFSP me^Higs. 

IV. Pollcifla That Monitor and Support Sarvlcag to MInofitifla 

1 . State data systems should include family sociodemogref^to characteristics 
to allow monitoring of equitable di^r^ution of resounds. 

2. The lead agency ^uki promote the Fscruitment and avaiteU)iiity of service 
providere who are ethnically representative of the client populatbn. 

3. IhB lead agency should hire specialists who can provide trailing, 
supervision, and techn^l assistance on issues of cultural sensitivity. 

Our results indicate that although ail states reflected the spirit of the law, very 
few of the applications had concrete examples or (totalis on how general principles 
would be put into operation. There are advantages to br(»diy stated polteies. 
However, the advantages of cl^rlv worded, family-focused, statewide policies are 
considerable. They will improve the likelihood that servtees wHll be provided to ail 
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famU^, including those who hava typlcaiiy been underserved. These families will not 
only t>e more iiicely to enter the service system, but they wm also be more l^ely to stay 
in the s^tem. Therefore, we si^igest that state policymakers rev^w theft* poiteies with 
a critical eye for the clarity and specificity necessary to provide wide, prcH)erly inclusive 
coverage. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The \n\m of Part H of tha Indivlduais yM) Disabilities Educatlofi Act (IDEA) to 
provkie early interventicn servtees to all Elites with infants and toddlers with special 
needs. And to do so in a way that empowers families (i.e. reco^izes the integrity of 
the family in the care and nurturing of their <^iidf^). in order to make services 
available to all families, the legislation specifies that a special effort should be made to 
reach populations who are typically underserved. More speclficaily. the legislation 
states as follows. 
■Sec. 1478 
States shall- 

7) beginning in fi^i year 1992, provide satisfa(^ry assurance 
that pdi^ and pm^k^es have been adqsted to ensure 
meankigful kivolvwnent of traditbnaily underserved groups, 
including minority, k>w-income, and rural family, in the planning 
and ^plem»itatk>n of all the requiremmts of thte part and to 
ensure that such families have access to cultural^ competent 
servfc^e8 within their kx»l areas," 

Examples of poitoies and pradices designed to empower families or reach 
populatk>ns typk»lly underserved have been provided by several resmirchers (ind 
practitksners (Arcia, Keyes, Gallagher, & Hentsk, 1992; Bumim, 1990; McGonigel, 
Kaufmann. & Johnson, 1991; Sonnter, 1991). In this ck)cument we report on a set of 
relevant policies in a sample of state appli(»tk>ns for federal funding for Part H of 
IDEA. 

If early inten/ention services are to be avaiiable to all el^ible families, and 
reach families who are typk»lly underserved. policies and procedures must take into 
account the current realities of the Amerk^ family. In a study by the Carolina Policy 
Studies Program, Arcia and associates (Arcia et al.. 1992) reported on the nationwkto 
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distribution of some of the famiiy sociodemogmphic factors that are associated with 
imderutilization of heaith and sodat services. Arcia and associates estimated that 
54% of children und^five have rrK)tt^ in the iabor force, 35% live ki families with 
very low bicome, and ^% are of ethnto minority. Ten percent of ail young children 
and 20% of young mhority children have three or more determhants of 
umtorutilization. These children live in family with very low income, with mothers in 
the ialx>r force, and with at toa^ one acUltlonal cteterminant: large femily. meters with 
less than a high school educatkni, or mothers who were temvaged at the birth of the 
child. In contrast, only 7% of the nation's young children have none of the 
detemiinants of underutilization. 

A sample of state appiteations for federal funding for Part H of IDEA was 
reviewed ftr police aimed at making service a^iiable to ail eliglbie families. The 
policies were also rsviewad for specificity and concreteness. 

METHOD 

Samoia 

Thirtem 'Year 4' state applications for fectoral finding for Part H of IDEA were 
selected for review. According to statute, the "Year 4' applications must describe state 
poiiciTO for the component of the service s^tem. At least one state was chosen from 
each of the geographical regtons presented fai the report by Arcia et ai. (1992), to 
assure that the sampte spans the contfrientai United States. In addition, applications 
were selected to biclude a sampte of ^ states with the highest percental of ethnic 
minority populations, so ttiat in terms al pt^lation, the 13 J^tes reviewed included 
the 6 states with the largest c^ild popuiations. 1 state with fewer than 100,000 chitdran, 
and 9 of the 19 states with the highest percental of ethnic minority chikJren. Overall, 
the 13 states reviewed have approximately 54% of the nation's total young diild 
population. 
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The second author reviewed all of the a(»>licatk}ns seized. She seardied in 
^dh for ^ml and specific statements of policies aimed to ^power families, to 
maximize famity partfeipation. and to reach populations that are typically unders&rved. 
More specifically, she read the text of rach appiicati<xi and appendoes searching for 
poll^ similar to those suggested by Arcia et al. (1 992) and for Icey words derived 
from ttiose pdides. For example, she searched each applicatkm for descripttcns of 
public awareness campers, and fcN' any details as to how these might specifk»lly 
target minority populates. For purposes of valklation the first author reviewed 2 of 
the 13 applk»tions. 

RESULTS 

There are four types of polteles that may facilitate the participatk>n of femiiies 
who are typically underse^-ved. They are: a) t}K>se polk:te8 which impact on families' 
perc^ic^s of their prc^ems and needs, b) th(^ poiteies that enhance enabling 
factors, c) those policies that empower famiiiro. and d) those policies that specificaiiy 
monitor and support seivices to mkiorit^. Fdiow^g are the results of our review of 
the state appii(»tk)ns, categorized t^ thm four different polk:!^. 
Policies that Impact on Families' Pefcentiona of Pfoblema and Naada 

Before entry into the service sy^em can occur, a family must recognke that their 
diild has a developmental problem and that servk»s exist for that problem. Two 
policies can be a(k>pted to ensure that families of young children are aware of the 
eidstence and availability of rariy intervention services. These are public awareness 
campaigns, and child find campaigns to inform professionals who may serve as 
referral sources. Both strategies to tbo^ families in need can be (^signed with 
spectet provisions to target minority populations. 

1. In addition to taraatina the aenaral population, public awareness 

campaigns should also taroat minority populations in tenns Of geneml 
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public awaiBn^. nrariy all the ^te applteations reviawBd specified 
some of the means that Part H would use to increase public awareness of 
services. Among flie strategy l^ed wm: use of logos, fact sheets, 
pamphlets, tMot^ures. newsletters, news releases, posters, radio, 
television, and presmtatlons at v^>rkshops, conferwices, fairs, and spedal 
events. Nrarty all states have set up a toll-free h<^bie for parents to call for 
infbmiation. In adoitkm, «ie toad a^r^ propped establishing an 'Early 
Interventton Awar^ess Week," and am^er has established a 
Subcommittee for Public Awaren^s. Pla^ listed ki the a|:^lications for 
postbig infomiation included day care centers, WIC (Wom«i, infant and 
Children) and EPSDT (Early Periodic Screwing, Dia^roste and 
Treatment) c«iters. cibilcs, Iftnaries, (mrent organi^tions such as the 
P.T.A., businesses, colleges and universities, and volunteer groups. Two 
applicattons specified that information ^uld be made available at 
churdies and/or religtous organizations. 

We sugg^ that there are three components to public awareness 
campaigns for mhiority poputetior^. Rrst, they must be delivered in the 
language of the m^ority group, or in a dialect or mode of communication 
approprtote for the group. SeccHid, they must be targ^ed at ptaces or by 
media used by the minority group. And third, their content must be 
culturally appropr^te for the group. 

Several of the a(H>lications cited specify strategies to reach minority 
populatic^s. In temis of appropriate language, ^ applications 
recognized the need for campa^ materials in languages other than 
English. Two abdications ^>eciM that materials whidi provi(to 
infonnation on Part H services would be wrttten in English and "other 



ianguages." One smte r^iofted that its Subcommittee for Public 
Awareness ^ciuctes Spanish translators. 

With regard to places and mecfo used by minority groups, one 
application r^xHted that the lead agency would distribute Information to 
ethnk; radio stations and newspapers. A second application specifted that 
"the pi^ awareness campai^ neecte to be multbnedia. multiihgual. 
multicultural arnj sensitive to the needs and preferences of people in both 
rural and urban communities.* 

Rnaliy, the need for ^itormation to be culturally appropriate was cited 
^ tm more appHsations. One state included cultural awareness experts in 
its SubccHnmittee for Public Awareness. Another established a Minority 
Advisory Committee wfth the mfplk^ goal of indiKJing representatives from 
"various minority groups, induct the three largest- Afrtean American, 
Hispanic and Asian.' The purpose of the committee was to develop a 
liaison with minority populations who "may have been unserved or 
underserved by intension programs bi the past and to increase 
partic'$»tlon in the envelopment of the state plan." 
An exiensiva child fir^ and rBferml syste m should be instituted to reach 
populations who may b^ undersen«d. If childrOT In of servtees are 
to be refened, it is necessary to provkie information on early intervention 
services to a wicto nstworlc of service providers, community leaders, clergy, 
and others who deal with family of young chiidrm. Most of the 
applications we rav^wed had a long list of refen^i sources. The sounds 
fafTcluded diild care programs, local education ag«icies. hospitals, 
physicians' offices, public health facilities, other social service and health 
care facilities, housnig authorities and welfare agencies. 
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One application in pafticutar had a m<xB axtansive than usual list of 
referral sources. It irK^ded MHjrant Health Programs Jndian Health 
Service, low kicome programs fti general, domestic violence shelters, 
f&vniiy courts, and food pantries. 
Pollelea That Enhance Enablinff Factors 

Enal>ling factors are activities or charact^rist^ of the family and of the service 
sector that make programs accessi>ie and that make tl^ use of sei vices feasa>le. The 
major «iai)lkig factors era: the ratk) of fiances avaitable to the family for procurvig 
servk^es to the cost of s^vk^s, the ratk) of time a^ilat>to to the family for servk^ to 
the time required for servk»s, tt« availahility of the type of servkms needed in reteitk>n 
to the distance tc them, and prevtous or curr^ contact with the servk:e sector. Strong 
enabling factors make sen^k»s feas&}to for famiii^ who would otherwise not be able 
toconsklerthem. In general, factors that enable the use of servk^es are those that 
rediKse the direct and indirect c(^ of servk^, and provkie them in a piace and at a 
time that is accessible to family. 

1. Cost of sarvicQs shoul d be minimized to make these services accessible to 
all families. As required Part H iegtelatk>n and reguiattons. applicatkHis 
specifk»lly stated that inability of the family of an ei^ibie <^iki to pay for 
servtees muk^ result in the dentel of servk^. In aikiitkan, four 
appik^ttons specified the set of earty interventbn services that wouki be 
provktod at no c(^ to famii^ as well as other servk^ that vmuld t>e 
provkted on a sikiing scale. 

2. Transportation should be orovkjed as noaded to ensu re that services ara 
accessible. Transportatbn represents a signifk^t indirect cost of 
services. However, there was very little mention of transportatton in the 
appik^tions reviewed. One application stated that transportatkxi is 
necessary to receive servtee," and a second applfeatton stated that 



families have material needs that may relate to services, deluding 
transportation.'' 

3. Care for the chM recaiving sarvicas and far vounn stelfrigs should 
provided durkig meetings with narants as neadfld to mxsum that the lade of 
sft>linff care or cost of i^ikfesara ara not obstaeias to parent participatton. 
None of the applications reviewed specified that the \emi ag«icy would 
anrange for the provision of care for young s^brgs to facilitate parental 
bivoivement 

4. To ensure that servicas will be accQsslt>te to children whose mothers are in 
the labor fp*^. it should b& possltile to provlc'^ eariy intervention serviees 
at diiidcare facility. Nearly all applicaticms Seated that servk»s would 
be conducted in a settkig c(K)venient to families. Ore of the applications 
specified tf lat possibto settings far meetings or the delivery of services 
included a family's hoim, childcare centers, churches, a family resource 
center x t^er community k>uildfrig8. 

Policlaa That Empower Famlliaa 

The intent of Part H of IDEA to onpower famites; its regulations "should have 
a positive impact on the family, t}ecause they strengthen the authority and encourage 
the increased partidpatton of ^rent» in meeting the eariy intervention needs of their 
diiidren' (United States D^rtment of Education, 1^). We suggest that the Icey 
feature of empo^mient is having a wide range of chok»s and the freedom to choose. 

1. Part H shoutd aliow famiijas to define their mamt^rs. Although 

applications U\ general did not certain spec^ c^it'^ns of a family, 
several applkxitlons demonstrated recognition of how cultural diversity 
affects the definition of what constitutes a family. For example, one 
application specified that 'states and programs should define famiiy' in a 
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way that reftects the diversity of family patterns and ^rumure^^ One 
application specif ^at 'each '^iiy' is ai>ie to defiiw itsetf." 
Part H shouid aBow famiHas to dioosa tha tenffuaga for maetfaTps. 
a^ssmants. and saivic^. Nearly all applications referred to the 
importance of communicating witfi chlidmi and families k\ a mode that 
would not ple^ them at a dteadvantage. However, the wordkig hn 
affixations varied ts^ween 'native language of the parent^family* and 
"native language of the child." One of the appiicatbns reco^ized the 
important distinction k>etween native langua^ and language of preference 
by stating that the Individualized Family Service Plan (IFSP) would t>e 
written in the preferred lan^ge of the family. Only one appi»ation 
reco0iized that a chikf s teinguage of choice may differ from that of his^er 
family's by specifying mat the servk» coorc^ator mu^ ckxnjment the 
resp«:tive primary language of each family member. 
Families shouM ba abte to choosa times for maetin ps and sen^s so as to 
not Intarfefa with thair w orlc schedules, htearty all applications specified 
that IFSP meeting ^outd be ccmducted k) a settbig and at a tbne 
conventent to the fomiiy. One 9pp!k:%tbn ^ partk^iar specif^ that 
'programs should be toxible, accommcKiating varybig ^ily needs, 
cultural differences, and family work sdiedules.' Only one application 
specif^ that possible meetings included evenings, early morning hours 
and weekends. 

Families should ba free to choose thair servtoe coordinator. The federal 
regulatkHis specify that servtee coordbiators are to be assigned on ma 
basis of families' needs, and such intent is expressed ki all appllcatkms. 
Some of the applicati(^s were more specific than others in laying out the 
procedures whereby families may exercise a chok». One of the 
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apptlcatkms stated that 'appointment of the service coordination shaii bB 
done in consultation with the family,' and that 'a famiiy can biitiate a 
change toi service coorc^rmtor at any time by requesting an iFSP review.' 
Another application specified that the initial orientation with families 
'shcHJid mclude a dtecusston with the family on the choices of case 
managers available to them.* 
5. Families should b« ftncQiiraqed to breiff a family advocata of their choice 
to IFSP meeting s. Nearly all applications noted that 'IFSP ^rticlpants 
may biclude other family members or chiki care persons, or an advocate or 
person outside the famiiy, when requested by the parents.' Although 
families have the r^t to brfcig an advocate to IFSP meetings, none of the 
applicatk)ns specifk:ally stated that family ¥^ld be informed of this right. 
Appiic3tk>ns did not specify if advocates would bB provided for families 
desirous of an advocate but unable to secure one themsehres. 
PoUclea That Monitor and Support Sarvicftg to Mlnorltlea 

Ethnic minorities constitute groups that may need the provteion of special 
policies to ensure that they are not underserved. Dependbig on the geographical and 
sododemographic characteristics of ^ch state, groups who are at risk of being 
underserved delude, among others, femiii^ who reskte in \mm cities or in remote 
rural areas, those who are homeless, and those with very low ina>me. 
1. State data systems should jnclude famil y sociodomographlc 

diaracteristics to allow monitoring of antiitahia distribution o f r^urces. 
The federal iegislaticKi has specified the estabii^moit of statewide data 
coilecti(»i systems. Although all state appik^ions reviewed have 
documented that such systems ^re being ^tabiished, the applications 
did not specify if the data syst^ would or could be used to monitor 
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equitable distribution of servk»s across populations or geogmf^i(»l 
areas. 

2. The lead a^cy should promota the recruitment and flvailabiHty of sarvica 
^ provkiers who are athnicallv mnrasentative of the diant oopulfltimi. A 

shortage of trained personnel was noted in abnost all applications. One 
application specified the need for more personnel in rural an^s, and a 
second spedtied the need for more biiinguai staff. Another application 
indicated the need for a 'well financed recruitment effort... including a 
means to... attract personnel who represent diverse social, economic, 
cultural, and religious backgrounds.* No other af^iication specified a 
policy to recruit ethnic minorities. 

a The lead aqerKy should hire spacfafi sts ¥who can providQ training. 

suoerviskffl. and tac^nteal fissistance on issues of niiitijrai sensitivity. The 
need for services to be culturaify sensiti\« was adcrH>wiedged in almost all 
applteatlons. Oie ai:H>lication stated that 'Early intervention systems and 
strategies must reflect a respect for the racial, ethnic and cultural diversity 
of femiiies.' The lead ag«icy in that state bidk»ted that it has a training 
program that includes teiu^ing about 'diverse family structures, cultural, 
linguistic and religious values: and the im^^ct of differ^t sockl, 
economic, cultural, linguistic and rel^ious family backgrounds on service 
delivery." 

DISCUSSION 

The purpose of this study was to review a sanv^ of Year 4 state applications 
for poitoies to empower families and reach poputettons who have typically been 
underserved. Overall, there were many statements bi the applications that expressed 
the intent to facUitate services for ail families, and to make the services family driven 
and thus sensitive to indlvkJual needs and pnorities. The components of public 
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awareness and diild find provided the greatest detail on how states would accomplish 
their goals. In other areas, however, there was reiati^^iy modest specification as to 
how the intent was to be implem&ited. Generally only 2 or 3 of the 1 3 applications 
^ reviewed provided concrete details as to how other policies would be implemented. 

Definition of ^iiev. Galla^er. Harb^. Eckland & Clifford (in pr«ss) define 
policy as the 'rules and standards that are established in order to allocate scarce 
public resources to meet social needs." Written policies should help us understand 
who gets the resources, what resources and services will be delivered, v^o will 
deliver the services, and the conditk>ns under whi(^ servkses will t^e delivered 
(Gallagher et al.. in press). The state policies described in the applications generally 
do not provide the level of detail necessary to understand their intention as thoroughly 
as suggested by Gallagher et al. {\n press). 

Advantaoee and dlaadvanteffas of concrate pollclaa- There are 
advantages and disadvantages to detailed specification of policies, if policies are 
written vaguely, with phra^ such as ''ser\^s shall be s^isith^e to cultural 
difference," or "sen^ices will utilize resources m creative and flexible ways that allow 
for individual and community differences," then freedom of interpretation am be 
exercised at the local level. 

Autonomy, at any level, is one of the most highly valued principles in our 
society, but freedom of interpretation may Include inadequate Interpretatkms. Also, 
vague policies have phrases to whidi few can object. Whereas "utHlzing resources in 
creative and flexible will not raise an eyebrow. If an application specifies that it 
will develop a service delivery program in conjunction with a major churdi, some may 
object on the basis of the principle of separation between church and state. Therefore, 
even though nehwrlcing through churches is an effective way of reaching some ethnic 
minorities (fng & Hatch, 1991), the writers of the applications should refrain from 
specifying an option that could place their applicati(^ in jeopardy or delay its approval. 

o 17 
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Appiicatk»is may be jeopardized or delayed be(»use the role of the Office of Special 
Education (OSEP) is to oversee that state poik»es are in cc^nplianco with the 

m 

tegislatbn. OSEP therefore revtews with most care applications that appear to depart 

, from the federal regulations. 

Umiiationa of the study. Our review was limited to the materials in the 
"Year 4' ^ate appitoatk>ns. We cannot report on state procedures, rules or plans not 
included in the applications and apf^ndtees, ev«i ttough such procedures may exist 
and be implemented. Non^eless, think that the relative lack of detail In the 
applications is of Importance. 

Need for well specified wrritten poilciaa at the atate teval Written 
policies are the promises that a smte makes to its people. [^cisi(^makers 
demonstrate their commitm«it to polices in two ways: by the degree of precisk)n they 
use in the wording, and by the type of document In whk^ they place the poiteies. 

, Policies which are placed in more fomnal documents such as approved statewide rules 

and regulattons are more binding than polices included in internal plans or 

' guidelines. 

For reasons of feastoility there are numerous policies that require devebpment, 
specification, and impiementatton at the state level. If these policies are not instituted 
at the state level, they are beyond the scope of local programs. Policies other than the 
specific practkses associated with the provision of sen^tees are beyond the scope of 
k>cai programs. Pdtoies tiiat shoukJ be instituted at the state level include those 
associated with publk: awareness and chiki find campa^ns and materials, cost 
structures for servfees, the use of materials in languages other than English, 
organizatk>n of data collection systems, and recnjitlng personnel with special skills or 
backgrounds. For example, tocal programs (»nnot opt to hire ethnic minorities if there 
arent any professkxials from the relevant ethnk; backgrounds. The polk^ to attract 
and train ethnic minorities needs to be established at the state or federal level. 

o lb 
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A second reason why wnportant polk^ shouM be instituted at state or 
federal level is that service providers and administrators whose t^ackground is sen^ 
provision cannot t>e expected to divert Kinds from the provision of s^vices to projects 
with long ran^ goals. By training and experience their choice will almost always be 
to provide immediate and extensive sendees, particularly to families who are already 
rK)uestlng services. Projects with long tenn goals must be planned for, and funds 
must be earmarked, at the state or federal ie^l. The establishment of progressive 
potk:tes, funding of proj^rts with kxig-term benefits, and devek>pment of a visk>n that 
goes beyond the lilies "at the sovk^e door* r^eds to toe carried out at the state and 
federal level. 

Recommanitetlona. Fedml agencies can ptey an important role fri 
motivating and promoting the devek>pment of sound, progressive state policies. 
Although rules, reguiatkxis and control are never popular, guictence and good 
examples are generally wetoomed. In addition, OSEP couki foster cont^te policy 
specificatk>n on the part of the states if it vmre allowed flexibiiity in interpnetkig 
compliance. 

There is a limited number of good k:^, and it ii> ineffk^ent for all state and 
k}cai programs to have to discover them mdepenctontly. Statevwde pol»ies can be 
implemented with minimal rastrictkm of initiath^ at the kx^al tovel if systems to 
exchanj^ informatfon are used extensively. Good eia^ange of informatton both within 
and between states can promote the development of good poik:ies. 

We recognize that in many states local autonomy is highly valued and statewide 
policies are viewed as restrknive. However, wb suggest that the advanta^s of 
detailed poik:ies make it worthwhile for states to review their vyritten policies criticaiiy 
and to weigh the advantages and disadvantages of making them specify. 
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